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ABSTRACT 

Since outdoor education has already become an 
integral part of the curriculum of schools in Michigan, this booklet 
has been prepared both to assist schools planning to initiate outdoor 
education programs and to recommend improvements in existing 
programs. Included in the document are the history and development of 
outdoor education; the basic philosophy and concept of outdoor 
education; descriptions of Michigan's programs in terms of 
outdoor-related classroom experiences, use of the school site and 
other outdoor areas as laboratories, resident outdoor schools, 
outdoor skills and sports, innovative programs, and teacher education 
and leadership preparation. Guidelines are presented for planning an 
outdoor education program and keeping it as an extension of the 
school curriculum to meet the school's objectives. The study points 
out that the evaluation of outdoor education should be consistent 
with, and a part of, the general evaluation procedures for the 
school. In conclusion, a suggested reference list and samples of 
program evaluation forms are included. (EL) 
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FOREWORD 



Steadily increasing numbers of Michigan communities realize the 
portance of emphasizing outdoor education in the school curriculum. Some 
schools have purchased their own sites or utilized state-owned and/or 
private facilities for outdoor resident schools. Some have acquired farm 
lands for school gardens and pioneer farms. Still others have purposely 
built schools on locations rich in outdoor resources — water, forests, 
marshes, and fields--and developed extensive school site outdoor education 
programs. Some schools have improved existing school sites for outdoor 
learning experiences and made greater use of outdoor community resources 
for educational purposes. A number of Michigan schools have planned and 
developed comprehensive outdoor education programs involving all or many 
of the aforementioned patterns. 

This booklet has been prepared both to assist those schools who are 
thinking about initiating outdoor education programs and those who are 
seeking to improve the programs they already have underway. The booklet 
discusses the basic concept and philosophy of outdoor education, the history 
and development of outdoor education, school site use, outdoor resident 
school programs, outdoor skills and sports, resources and planning 
procedures for outdoor education, evaluation of programs, and patterns of 
teacher education. Descriptions of innovative and exemplary outdoor ed- 
ucation programs in Michigan schools funded through ESEA Title III are 
included. 




It is believed that this booklet will be of value to those seeking 
assistance with school outdoor education programs. 

The Department is indebted to Dr. Julian W. Smith, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Administration and Higher Education, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, and Director, the Outdoor Education Project, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, a National 
Affiliate of the National Education Association, for the preparation of 
this report. 

Appreciation ir expressed to the Bloomfield Hills, Constantine, Paw 
Paw, and Traverse City Public Schools for the photographs used in this 
publication. 

John W. Porter 

Acting Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 



I. HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 

Outdoor education and Michigan are often linked together--and for good 
reason* The concept of outdoor education as an integral part of the curriculum 
developed through some pioneer ventures in the State in the early 1940's in 
what was then called school camping* And before that, an early program in the 
1930's conducted by Tappan Junior High School in Ann Arbor, which consisted 
of trips to an outdoor area in the northern part of the Lower Peninsula lasting 
several days each year, is worthy of note* Another school program in outdoor 
education occurred about the same time, when the Cadillac Public Schools 
acquired property, built a camp, and conducted a program during the summer. 

But the first year-around outdoor education program on record in the 
United States took place at the W. K. Kellogg Foundation Clear Lake Camp. 

Three Michigan schools--Lakeview, Battle Creek, Decatur, and Otsego--conducted 
a resident outdoor school in 1940-41, and developed a program based on the 
theory that some educational objectives can be achieved more effectively by 
extending the classroom to a camp setting. Students from grades 4-12 from 
the three schools were provided two-week resident outdoor school experiences 
throughout the year. From this beginning, the pattern of outdoor education, 
whereby classrooms of children and their teachers move to a camp setting for 
a resident experience on school time and as a part of the curriculum, spread 
in Michigan and into other states. This first program and the others that 
followed in both Clear Lake and St. Mary's Lake Kellogg-owned camps served as 
pilot efforts and had great influence in the growth of comparable programs in 
Michigan and throughout the United States. 

By 1945, enough progress had been made with the resident outdoor school 
idea that the Michigan Department of Education, recognizing the value and notin' 
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the acceptance of these new adventures in education, established an experimental 
project in Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Outdoor Education in the 
Division of Instruction, with a consultant to give leadership to schools of 
the State in these areas. The Department's leadership in outdoor education, 
and the enactment of permissive legislation enabling school districts to use 
camps for educational programs, were other firsts in outdoor education in the 
nation. 

In 1946, the Department of Education, in cooperation with the Department 
of Conservation and the IV. K, Kellogg Foundation, established a project in out- 
door education. The project was designed to help schools establish such pro- 
grams and to help provide in-service education for teachers in this new emphasis 
in the curriculum. As a result the number of resident school programs grew 
rapidly throughout the State, One unique and effective program, established 
in Iron County at the Youth Camp, and operated by the County Board of Education 
during the summer months, is still in operation and has provided thousands of 
elementary school children with excellent experiences in outdoor education. 

Many outdoor education conferences and workshops were conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education, A permanent position in health, physical education, recre- 
ation and outdoor education was established in the Department, with the title 
of Assistant Superintendent, in charge of these areas of concern. For a period 
of years from 1947 to 1953, a large part of the staff-time in this operation of 
the Department was devoted to outdoor education. Some of the highlights in 
outdoor education during this period were: an experimental, resident outdoor 

school for secondary school youth, involving several schools, held at the Yankee 
Springs Recreation Area, which resulted in the initiation of several similar 
programs in Michigan schools; a National Conference on Community School Camping, 
held at the Haven Hill Lodge, which gave impetus and support for the growing 
programs of outdoor education; the formation of a state committee on outdoor 
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A WORK- LEARN OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE. 



education by the Department of Education; the earmarking of a small amount of 
state aid funds for reimbursing school districts conducting resident outdoor 
schools; winterizing several of the State-owned outdoor centers by the Department 
of Conservation so that they might be used by schools throughout the year; a 
pilot work-leam resident outdoor school for potential dropouts from three sec- 
ondary schools — Ann Arbor, Bay City, and Dearbom--conducted for one semester 
at the State's Mill Lake Outdoor Center, which was highly successful; a National 
Conference on Teacher Education for Outdoor Education, held at the Battle 
Creek Clear Lake Camp in 1953; and three publications in outdoor education by 
the Department of Education--Community School Camping, Community School Camps, 



0 
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and A Work-Leam Program for Older Youth . 



The policy of the Michigan Department of Education to engage in pilot and 
experimental ventures such as outdoor education, the personal interest of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in outdoor education in the earlier 
years, and the provision of consultant services to schools, had much to do with 
the growth of outdoor education in Michigan. The Department's adherence to the 
concept that outdoor education is an integral part of the curriculum, has largely 
been responsible for the wide acceptance of outdoor education by educational 
leaders. The cooperation and assistance of the Department of Conservation, 
particularly the leadership of the late P. J. Hoffmaster, Director of the De- 
partment, in making resource personnel and facilities available added much to 
the quality and quantity of outdoor education in the State. 

During this same period of years outdoor education was spreading to other 
states. The well-known San Diego (California) City and County school camping 
program was irspired by and fashioned after the early programs at the Kellogg 
Clear Lake Camp. The assistance of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation through modest 
grants to state departments of education in New York, California, and Washington, 
helped stimulate the growth of outdoor education in other parts of the country. 
Many of the earlier resident programs were modeled after the programs in 
Michigan . 

Since the mid-fifties, the concept of outdoor education has been greatly 
expanded. While the resident outdoor school is perhaps the most dramatic form 
of outdoor education, the term now encompasses all types of learning experiences 
which occur in outdoor settings, and includes the teaching of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes essential for quality outdoor recreation pursuits. Impetus for 
the broadened concept of outdoor education came from the Outdoor Education 
Project, American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
which was initiated in 1955. This Project, in addition to giving leadership 
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to outdoor- related classroom learnings and resident outdoor schools, has em- 
phasized the teaching of skills, attitudes, and appreciations which are neces- 
sary for satisfying outdoor interest and pursuits. The Project gives leader- 
ship to in-service education, assists in program development, and prepares 
and distributes instructional materials in outdoor education. Support has 
been given to the Michigan Department of Education, for example, in conferences 
and workshops and in providing some consultant services. 

The Department of Education has continued to recognize outdoor education 
in several ways: providing services to schools through the Consultant for 

Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Outdoor Education; publishing ma- 
terials; continuing a state planning committee on outdoor education; and spon- 
soring conferences and workshops. An annual state conference on outdoor 
education has been held consecutively since the early 1950’s. 

Another impetus was given outdoor education in Michigan by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Several projects were funded as planning 
grants and/or operating grants. Some of these programs are particularly 
significant and will be described later in this bulletin. 

Additional outdoor education services to schools have been made available 
by the Department through the ESEA Title III consultants who have had the re- 
sponsibility for the funded projects relating to outdoor education. 

Much more could be written about the steps and procedures that brought 
Michigan to the front in outdoor education. The fact that educational leaders 
in the State encouraged new and innovative ideas in schools helped pave the 
way for progressive developments in outdoor education. State and local co- 
operation in curriculum development through a system of Department of Education- 
sponsored committees was significant implementing a sound approach to out- 
door education. Successful programs in operation which served as pilot ven- 
tures, such as the earlier re si. lent outdoor schools made possible by the 




A PRACTICAL OUTDOOR ACTIVITY* 



W\ K. Kellogg Foundation, were influential in the initiation and development 
of other programs in Michigan and elsewhere. The cooperation of other agencies 
such as the Department of Conservation, and the leadership of colleges and 
universities, added to the team effort in this new emphasis in education which 
extends beyond classrooms and subject matter areas. Sustained leadership in 
the State over the years helped Keep outdoor education fresh and virile. 

II- BASIC PHILOSOPHY AND CONCEPT OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 

The beginnings and the subsequent developments in outdoor education in 
Michigan were in general education. From the earlier identifiable programs to 
the many varied patterns under way currently, the objectives and desired out- 
comes are consistent with a dynamic and changing curriculum for these times. 
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Consequently, there have been new and different emphases which are reflected 
in the nature of the programs. While the greatest impetus to outdoor edu- 
cation, particularly in Michigan, came from what was then known as school 
camping, there is general agreement that the term is much broader in nature 
and scope. Educational experiences, such as field trips for example, which 
have been a practice in many schools for years, are illustrations of the ex- 
t. ',ded classroom which is now receiving much greatei emphasis. The resident 
experience in a camp setting not only enriches and extends the classroom, but 
adds new dimensions to education through the many "teachable moments" that 
seldom, if ever, occur in the classroom. Some outcomes relate to the building 
of better human relationships between students and between students and tea- 
chers. Other values unique to a resident outdoor program pertain to the 
learning opportunities for democratic living in a child's community and pur- 
poseful work experiences in and about a camp setting. 

While some of these values accrue through organized camping, implications 
for the educative process are much greater in the resident outdoor school 
since the experience is a part of the curriculum with classrooms of children 
and their teachers involved. Outdoor education and organized camping are 
compatible, not competitive, and supplement each other. The term "school 
camping" has been largely discarded because the short resident experience is 
not the same in purpose nor in program as organized camping. 

The great surge of interest in the outdoors by the American public is a 
phenomenon of the times. The rapid growth of all forms of outdoor recreation 
and the quality of the experiences of millions unprepared for their newly 
acquired interests in the outdoors have created an urgent need for education 
for the outdoors. This aspect of outdoor education embodies the knowledge, 
skills and appreciations necessary for enjoying and participating in outdoor 
interests and pursuits and for understanding how to protect and to use wisely 
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our natural resources. Thus, outdoor education has come to mean education in, 
for, and about the outdoors. The process might be described as freewheeling 
in and out of the classroom, using the outdoors as a laboratory, and providing 
many learning experiences that will help people enjoy and benefit from their 
outdoor pursuits yet preserve the integrity of the natural environment. 

Outdoor education is aptly described in a publication by Smith and others 
as follows: 

Outdoor education is a means of curriculum enrichment through 
experiences in and for the outdoors. It is not a separate disci- 
pline with prescribed objectives like science and mathematics; 
it is simply a learning climate which offers opportunities for 
direct laboratory experiences in identifying and resolving real- 
life problems, for acquiring skills with which to enjoy a life- 
time of creative living, for attaining concepts and insights 
about human and natural resources, and for getting us back in 
touch with those aspects of living where our roots were once 
firmly established.* 

In terms of programing in schools, outdoor education takes many forms 
which may be categorized as follows: 

1. Outdoor-related classroom learnings that take place in the regular school 
curriculum, using outdoor materials, themes, processes, and field obser- 
vations to enrich and vitalize the educational experiences. 

2. The use of the school site and nearby school and community properties such 
as farms, gardens, parks, recreation areas, forests, 1 akes, streams, and 
other natural areas as laboratories. Field experiences in such settings 
are appropriate in many subject matter areas and activities such as 
science, social studies, communication arts, mathematics, music, art, and 
others . 

3. Resident outdoor schools whereby classrooms of children and their teachers 
move to a camp setting f'T a period of time to extend the educational 



*Julian W. Smith and others. Outdoor Education (Englevood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 19. 
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offerings of the curriculum. This pattern of 
outdoor education provides a variety of learn- 
ing activities centering around healthful 
living, social living, work experiences, and 
the acquisition of outdoor interests and 
skills, and the supplementation of many of 
the regular classroom activities associated 
with subject matter areas. This kind of out- 
door education has the potential for greater 
impact on curriculum change for it represents 
some of the characteristics of good educa- 




tional procedures such as larger blocks of 
time for completing projects, a child's com- 
munity as a setting with a maximum of student-teacher planning for educational 
experiences, better opportunities for problem solving and the freedom from 
bells and other restrictive classroom customs. Maximum values accrue from 
the resident outdoor school when there is much advance planning using out- 
door-related classroom learnings as a basis for the anticipated experience 
in the outdoor setting, and then a continuous use of the experiences in the 
outdoor school after the return to the classroom. 

The teaching of outdoor-:.*elated skills for outdoor interests and pursuits is 
a timely aspect of outdoor education. Many of the skills and sports connected 
with outdoor recreation pursuits have lifelong values and are appropriate 
parts of a broad program of physical education and school recreation. These 
include casting and angling, shooting and gun safety, boating, other water 
activities and water safety, archery, and winter sports. Other special out- 
door interests and hobbies are often associated with school subjects, clubs, 
intramural activities, and school recreation. Examples are lapidary activities. 
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outing clubs, cane pole clubs, orienteering and compass games, science 
clubs, outdoor photography, astronomy, and others. In many instances, out- 
door-related activities are conducted through the cooperation of community 
agencies, park and recreation departments, nature centers, and other local 
and state organizations. Examples are hunter safety courses, boating in- 
struction, sailing, water safety, skin and scuba diving, skiing trips, 
junior naturalist clubs, cycling, hosteling, canoe tripping, and creative 
crafts from native materials. 

5. Outdoor education through adult education. The increased interest of the 
public in all forms of outdoor sports and activities has prompted adult 
and continuing education and community recreation agencies to offer oppor- 
tunities in outdoor education. Family camping clubs, for example, provide 
ways for those interested in camping and travel camping to acquire camp- 
ing skills, information on camp sites, historical and scenic attractions, 
and practical information about planning trips, food preparation, and the 
design of camping equipment. Displays of equipment, family camping shows, 
trading posts, and courses in family camping are features on an increas- 
ingly popular development in adult outdoor education. Other examples in- 
clude adult education courses in fly tying, lapidary activities, casting 
clubs, shooting instruction, archery, boating, and many others. 

The development of community schools in Michigan has created an ideal 
setting for outdoor education for all age levels. It provides opportunities 
for instruction and participation in all types of outdoor activities in which 

p 

the various age groups have interests. Furthermore, the community school is 
in the best position to coordinate the use of the many facilities and re- 
sources which may be needed. 



o 
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III. A DESCRIPTION OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 



A. Outdoor-related classroom experiences 



There are many schools in the State that make use of outdoor materials and 
the natural environment to enrich, extend and supplement classroom learnings. 
Examples could be listed for many elementary classrooms, where outdoor educa- 




THIS SCHOOL SITE IS AN OUTDOOR LABORATORY. 



tion is intertwined in numerous aspects of the curriculum through special units 
and projects, materials for illustration, observation, and study in the outdoors, 
and outdoor emphases in such areas as language arts, music, art, and others. 

In the secondary schools, outdoor-related learnings are included in many of the 
subject matter areas, particularly in science, social studies, language arts, 
math, music, art, homemaking, agriculture, health education, and conservation. 
Space will permit only a few examples of how the outdoors can be related to 
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regular classroom procedures, but a few will illustrate the possibilities: 
-nature's methods for seed dispersal 
-weather stations made and used by students 
-aquariums in classrooms, developed by students 
-map and compass projects on the school site 
-a glass beehive in the classroom 
-incubators for hatching eggs 
-art with outdoor themes and natural materials. 

B. Use of the school site and other outdoor areas as laboratories 

An increasing number of schools are using outdoor settings as laboratories, 
many of which are on the school site or areas adjacent to or near the school 
building. Some outdoor education programs of this type under way in Michigan 
are described under several categories. 

1. The school site as an outdoor laboratory. 

Many school buildings are located on oites ranging from 10 to 100 acres 
which when acquired often have natural features such as woods, swamps, bogs, 
ponds, and streams. All too often little thought has been given to pre- 
serving or planning the site for multiple use, part of which would be an out- 
door laboratory. More recently, a number of Michigan schools have acquired 
new sites or developed old ones to provide opportunities for a variety of out- 
door education activities. Some examples would include: 

a. Creative play areas for children with more natural equipment such as 
trees to climb, large tiles, logs, animals made from plastic materials, 
and many other features that are more attractive to children than com- 
plicated mechanical kinds of apparatus. 

b. Plots with trees and shrubs and a variety of native plants that 
attract birds and small animals, on which simple nature trails may be 
constructed. The development of such outdoor laboratories by children. 
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teachers, parents and resource leaders is a rich experience in outdoor 
education, and it also guarantees a convenient "outdoor classroom" for 
future use , 

c. Gardens where flowers and vegetables may be planted, cared for and 
harvested by children, and conservation plots for experimentation and 
observation of soil types and fertility, drainage and erosion control. 
Landscaping of the school site and the planting and care of flower beds 
are meaningful experiences for both elementary and secondary school 
students . 

d. Ponds for aquatic study, water activities and fishing, are being con- 
structed on sites where conditions are favorable. In many situations in 
Michigan, school sites have natural ponds, or border on lakes which pro- 
vide many opportunities for outdoor education throughout the entire year. 




LEARNING BY DOING. 




e. Other features can be added to the school site to provide a greater 
variety of outdoor experiences, particularly in situations where travel 
to other locations is difficult. Examples include large boulders from 
the area, sun dials, animal tracks in concrete, apiaries, bird houses, 
and feeders. 

2 . Park-schools 

The park-school constitutes one of the most effective arrangements for 
outdoor education for both children and adults. Several school districts in 
Michigan, through joint planning with city parks and recreation departments, 
have purchased school s'^es with adjoining park areas. There may be wooded 
areas for outdoor laboratories, nature trails, creative outdoor play areas, lakes 
ponds for study and outdoor sports, picnic areas with grills for outdoor 
cooking, and a variety of other features depending on the locality. Michigan 
has adequate permissive legislation for the creation of park-schools and the 
growth of this excellent type of community facility is conditioned only by 
vision and good planning on the part of school and public officials. 

3. School and community properties for outdoor laboratories 

In many Michigan communities there are lands and facilities already under 
public ownership which offer unusual opportunities for outdoor education. In 
other instances, lands are yet available for purchase and under some conditions 
can be partially financed through federal programs such as the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act, the Open Space Land Act, and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment programs. To secure such funding there must be a cooperative arrangement 
among local political subdivisions that will insure opportunities for public 
recreation as well as education. Some of the available resources in Michigan 
communities include: 

a. School and community forests of which there are over 600 in Michigan 
which were deeded to local communities by the State in the 1930's for 
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reforestation. Many of these properties have long since been reforested 
and now are ready-made laboratories which can be used by schools for a 
variety of outdoor experiences. In a few instances shelters have been 
constructed which make day camping and even camp-outs possible. Some 
have nature trails and firelanes, but too many of them are not used to 
their full potential. In most instances these resources could be avail- 
able through leadership and planning on the part of school and public 
officials . 

b. School farms and gardens offer unusual opportunities for outdoor 
education and may constitute some of the most important developments 
for the future. A number of school districts in the state now own farms 
which were purchased originally for vocational agriculture or for future 
school sites. In more recent years, farms are being acquired specifi- 
cally for outdoor education. The lack of opportunities for farm ex- 
periences, particularly in urban areas, makes the school farm and garden 
complex one of the most valuable settings for a great variety of outdoor 
education experiences. In some situations this complex could provide a 
resident outdoor school experience. In addition to learning activities 
which involve farm animals and agriculture, there can be pioneer museums, 
garden centers, interpretive nature centers, and outdoor sports opport- 
unities with good planning in the use of existing structures or new ones 
to be designed. 

c. Other lands and facilities in some Michigan communities which are used 
for outdoor education include nature centers, museums, zoos, arboretums, 
parks, and private lands. Some school districts make arrangements with 
private land owners for field experiences of different types and develop 
systematic programs in elementary and secondary schools for the use of 
such areas. In a number of cities where there are nature centers there 
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are cooperative arrangements whereby school groups use the centers for 
field experiences. In many Michigan cities there are arboretums and in- 
terpretive nature centers. Frequently the naturalists are available as 
resource leaders for school groups. In many of the local and state parks, 
the areas and nature trails are always available for school use and 
usually require only advance notice concerning time and purpose. 

For outdoor experiences to areas of greater distance there are abun- 
dant resources in Michigan’s state parks, outdoor recreation areas, game 
management areas, fish hatcheries, forests, and historical sites. In 
addition, private lands and facilities, farms, outdoor recreation cen- 
ters, and winter sports areas offer unlimited opportunities for varied 
programs . 

C. Resident outdoor schools 

In outdoor education Michigan is best known for resident outdoor schools. 
There are upwards of 100 school districts that provide this type of outdoor 
education. The greatest growth in recent years has been in the number of 
classrooms within larger districts which are using camp settings for a period 
of several days (usually a school week) for learning experiences beyond the 
classroom. A publication of the Department of Education (Bulletin #420) 
printed in 1958, contains a quote that expresses the basic philosophy under- 
lying the outdoor school: 

That which can best be learned inside the classroom should be 
learned there. That which can best be learned in the out-of- 
doors through direct experience, dealing with native materials 
and life situations, should there be learned.* 

While the period cf time for each classroom is relatively short, the 
"round-the-clock" living and learning cannot be measured in terms of classroom 



*Michigan Department of Public Instruction, School Experiences in Camp (Lansing, 
Michigan: Department of Public Instruction, 1958), p. 1, quoting The Bulletin , 

National Association cf Secondary-School Principals, May 1957, Vol. 41, No. 229, 
L.B. Sharp. 
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MUSIC IN THE OUTDOORS. 



periods and "days" at school, for the program represents the sum total of all 
learning experiences centered about living in the camp setting and experiences 
in the natural environment. 

While every outdoor school program is different and reflects the plans 
and purposes of the classroom involved, there are some common characteristics 
in administrative procedures. Most of the programs are in the later elemen- 
tary and junior high school grades, although the range in Michigan is grades 
2-12. Since only a few school districts own camp facilities, most schools 
rent or lease a camp for the time needed to accommodate the number of class- 
rooms involved. In Michigan, approximately half of the schools use outdoor 
education centers located in state parks and recreation areas. Others use 
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private or agency camps, except the fortunate few that use camps owned by their 
school districts or some other local governmental agency. A fee is paid for 
the use of the facility and the cost of utilities, while the school provides 
the staff. The classroom teacher is the central figure in the staff of the 
outdoor school since the classroom is the basis on which the program is de- 
signed in the elementary school- In secondary schools, the unit may be a 
homeroom or other special group but the teachers most closely involved have 
the major responsibilities. Since more than one (usually two) teachers are 
needed for a classroom-size group, additional staff may be chosen from spec- 
ial areas such as physical education, music, art, or others who are interested 
or particularly qualified for the program which is planned. One person usu- 
ally has the responsibility as resident outdoor school director and may be a 
principal or a teacher who is p rticularly qualified and has been selected as 
the outdoor education coordinator. In systems that provide a continuous oper- 
ation throughout the year, there are full time teachers and a director of the 
outdoor school who work with the teachers and classroom groups that move to 
the outdoor setting week after week. Most schools also have resource leader- 
ship, often from the local community, who have special interests and skills in 
outdoor education. A number of schools have cooperative arrangements with 
colleges and universities whereby student teachers or other students preparing 
for teaching or leadership in outdoor education participate in the outdoor 
school program. When the school uses State-owned facilities, resource leaders 
such as naturalists and conservation specialists are available for short periods 
of time from the Department of Natural Resources - 

A fee covering the cost of food and maintenance for the child is paid by 
the home and may range from $10 to $20 depending upon the facilities, the food 
service and personnel provided, and other factors such as insurance. The 
school provides for the instruction and transportation. When families are 
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unable to assume the cost of food and maintenance, some social or community 
agency, or special fund makes it possible for every child to have the outdoor 
experience with his classmates. 

The program for the period at the outdoor school is rich and varied. 
Maximum use is made of the peculiarities and features of the environment for 
learnings related directly to the school curriculum in many areas such as 
science, social studies, and others. Forests, swamps and bogs, lakes and 
streams, birds, plants and animals, are all 
resources which contribute to realism and 
to a better understanding of ecological re- 
lationships and conservation. There are 
many experiences in social living such as 
planning for the outdoor school program and 
the acceptance of individual and group re- 
sponsibilities. New leaders emerge with the 
opportunities to engage in the varied acti- 
vities. There are firsthand experiences 
connected with group living related to 
food preparation, care of facilities, camp 
trading post and bank, and student govern- 
ment. Purposeful work activities are provided which are necessary to the 
comfort and well being of the group and which improve the facilities and na- 
tural environment of the outdoor center. New outdoor skills and interests 
are acquired which may have lifelong value in the constructive use of time. 
Creative arts and crafts through the use of native materials, angling, archery, 
shooting, boating and canoeing, and winter sports are examples of activities 
which are unique in Michigan outdoor schools. 

There are outdoor school Programs throughout the year- -fall, winter and 
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spring, and some in the summer--which offer different kinds of adventures in 
learning for each group. Common to all seasons are the unique "teachable mo- 
ments" for better understandings among those fortunate enough to experience 
this kind of outdoor education. 

D. Outdoor skills and sports 

An increasing number of Michigan schools now include some of the outdoor 
skills and sports in the curriculum, often as a part of physical education or 
school recreation. In a number of community schools this phase of outdoor 

* 

education is a regular part of a complete community education program. The 
following are examples of varying kinds of programs involving the teaching of 
outdoor skills and sports. 

1. Casting and angling in physical education in secondary schools, in 
the school recreation program, and through high school and junior high 
school clubs. Many outdoor schools also include casting in the program. 

2. Archery. This is an increasingly popular sport in schools and in most 
instances is included in physical education classes, intramural activities, 
school recreation, and in resident outdoor schools. In addition to tar- 
get archery, field archery and archery games give added interest and value 
to this popular sport. Local archery clubs and recreation departments also 
provide opportunities for instruction and for participation in archery. 

3. Shooting and hunter safety. These outdoor-related activities are 
appropriate aspects of physical education, school recreation, or club pro- 
grams. There are a number of school buildings in Michigan which have 
shooting ranges and in many other communities there ere ranges available 
for school use. The air rifle is often used for instruction for children 
of elementary and junior high school age. Instruction in .22 rifle and 
shotgun is usually reserved for older students in high school. Hunter 
safety is often conducted in cooperation with local sports and recreation 
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EXAMPLES OF WEEK’S ACTIVITIES AT AN OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
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groups. The Michigan Department of Natural Resources offers hunter safety 
courses which are basic to the purchase of the first hunting license. 

4. Boating, canoeing and other water activities. Some schools offer 
boating and canoeing instruction as a part of the physical education cur- 
riculum. Canoeing skills and safety are frequently taught in swimming 
pools. Other skills include swimming, boating and other water activities 
as a part of a summer program. More frequently instruction in these skill 
is given through community agencies and organizations such as the Red 
Cross, Power Squadron, Coast Guard Auxiliary, county sheriff’s offices, 
and recreation agencies. 

5. Winter sports. An increasing number of schools are offering instruc- 
tion in winter sports through physical education and school recreation pro 
grams. Instruction in snow skiing, for example, is included in both elem- 
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tary and secondary physical education in several school districts. Arrange- 
ments are made at local ski centers for equipment rental and instruction 
at a low cost during the day when the slopes are less crowded. Other 
schools have ski clubs and include trips to ski centers as a part of the 
activity. Skating and tobogganing are often provided through the com- 
munity school recreation program. 

6. Other sports and skills. There are many other outdoor-related skills, 
crafts, and hobbies in school programs that are conducted as a part of 
the classroom learnings or through clubs or school recreation. Examples 
include: lapidary activities, making outdoor equipment in school shops, 

orienteering and compass games, outdoor cooking, hiking, cycling, fly 
tying, and camping skills. 

E. New and Innovative Outdoor Education Programs 

While unique, innovative programs have characterized outdoor education 
in Michigan, the federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 gave 
impetus to several new and different projects which add greater dimension to 
the school curriculum. Following are brief descriptions of several of the 
planning and operational projects funded through Title III of the ESEA, 
which were all or in part related to outdoor education. 

1. Outdoor Education Laboratory, Constantine Public Schools. 

A 40-acre area adjacent to two school sites was developed as a multi- 
purpose laboratory. Nature trails wei_ developed, a pond constructed, 
trees planted, and wildlife encouraged. The area is used for science, 
art, agriculture, and physical education as well as for field experiences 
for elementary schools. The plastic-lined pond, for example, serves for 
study of aquatic life and provides opportunities for outdoor skills such 
as instruction in casting, canoeing and ice skating in the winter. An 
example of multiple use is the obstacle course constructed on the perimeter 
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of the site for the physical education program. 

One of the most important outcomes of the project is an extensive in- 
service program designed to help teachers use the outdoor laboratory more 
effectively . 

2, Exploring Nature's Classroom, Coldwater Community Schools. 



This project initiated and explored the optimum use of school sites 
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for grades K through 12 in the Coldwater Community Schools. There was a 
comprehensive development of school sites with the cooperation of the 4-H 
Fair Board, which contributed the use of 60 acres, and the City of Cold- 
water, which made 50 acres available to the school system. Many specialists 
from the local community and from the State, and leaders from other resource 
agencies assisted in the project. Through the cooperative effort, a total 
of 117 acres became available as an outdoor laboratory which served many 
subject matter areas of the school curriculum. Among the features of the 
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outdoor laboratory are nature trails, a wildlife pond with a nesting is- 
land, bird-watching areas, telescope viewing points, and many opportunities 
for studying air and water pollution, soil erosion, outdoor cooking, ob- 
serving animal tracks and weather study. 

The program includes extensive in-service education of teachers 
under the leadership of the project staff and consultants. Instructional 
materials for teachers have been developed and are used in the implement- 
ation of an extensive outdoor education program. 

3. Improving Self Concept, Paw Paw Public Schools. 

The Paw Paw Public Schools initiated this program to help improve the 
self concept of rural poor or disadvantaged children who were low 
achievers and potential dropouts, but were average or above ave- 
rage in academic ability. In the pilot effort, 70 boys and girls from 
grades 6-12 were chosen. A personalized and flexible curriculum was 
developed and special health and welfare services were provided for 
those in need of such care. One of the features of this program is an 
outdoor school experience in a camp at the beginning of school and at in- 
tervals during the year. The project staff and school officials feel that 
the outdoor experience is the most significant phase of the program in 
terms of helping to improve the self concept of the students involved. 

4. A Program to Modify Concepts Held by Low Achieving Students, Traverse 
City Public Schools. 

In the initial stage of the program, 70 high school boys from the Traverse 
City schools who were low achievers, trouble makers, and potential drop- 
outs were identified by teachers and counselors to participate in a work- 
leam program. During the entire school year, a half day is spent in the 
school and a half day on a 210-acre farm made available to the school dis- 
trict by Northwestern Michigan College. On this farm the boys engage in 
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various outdoor projects through which there are practical learning oppor- 
tunities in many areas of the curriculum, including outdoor and vocational 
skills. Some of the work-leam activities include building roads, resto- 
ration and use of an old saw mill for lumbering, well digging, shelter con- 
struction, stream improvement, tree planting, gardening and other endeavors 
which help restore both human and natural resources. The group participates 
in outdoor skills such as angling, archery, shooting, skiing and hiking. 

As the project developed, the program has beer expanded to include a 
comparable experience for junior high school boys on a day basis, a res- 
ident outdoor school program for elementary grades, ana field trips for 
elementary, junior and senior high school classes. 



The boys in the work-learn program experience success and enjoy ac- 
tivities that have interest and meaning to them. Changes in attitude and 
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behavior are reflected in improved classroom achievement. Many of the 
boys remain in school who otherwise would have been dropouts. Much of the 
success of the entire program can be attributed to the leadership of high 
quality staff who understand the students and know how lo work with them. 

An unusually effective resource leader is a pioneer lumberman, who adds 
much to the success of the lumbering and construction activities as well 
as to the welfare of the boys. 

Programs of this type offer unique opportunities for the prevention 
of "human erosion" as well as soil erosion and represent a pattern of 
outdoor education that can be designed for older youth--both boys and 
girls. 

5. Integrating Outdoor Education with a Flexible Academic Vocational 

Curriculum, Grand Haven Public Schools. 

This program, funded by a planning grant to the Grand Haven Public 
Schools, gave impetus to some unique outdoor education activities in the 
school and community. Effective in-service education of teachers and 
the strong leadership of the project director resulted in the involvement 
of many teachers in a varied outdoor education program which included 
the improvement and development of school sites as outdoor laboratories; 
work-learn experiences for vocational education students in school and 
community-owned parks and forests; the use of outdoor resources in the 
community for the enrichment of the elementary and secondary school cur- 
riculum; and day and resident outdoor school experiences for the elementary 
grades. Community involvement was a feature of this program which is 
resulting in the identif iciation and use of resource leadership, facilities 
and lands in the city and county. 

6. A Tri-County Project — an Outdoor Education and Rural Life Center. 

A planning grant was made available to three Michigan count ies-- 
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Eaton, Ingham, and Clinton--to develop an outdoor education program. The 
project was administered by the Eaton County Intermediate School District 
and the Woldumar Nature Center served as a center of operation. A unique 
aspect of the project was to develop and administer the tri-county program, 
utilizing all the outdoor resources in the area and to develop a pilot 
center at Woldumar for the in-service education of teachers, and for pro- 
gram development. A Tri-County Advisory Committee gave guidance to the 
project. There have been significant results from the one-year planning 
grant which include more extensive in-service education of teachers for 
outdoor education in the three counties; the initiation of new outdoor 
education programs in individual school districts, and the extension of 
existing ones; and a greater use of the Woldumar Nature Center by schools 
and communities of the area. 
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7. An Outdoor Educational Plaza, Sault Sainte Marie. 

Through a planning grant, a 500-acre wooded area within the city limits 
of Sault Ste. Marie is being used as a community service center and as an 
educational laboratory. This learning laboratory is an ideal setting for 
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the sciences, humanities, recreation and conservation. 

8. Other Innovative Programs in Michigan. 

A number of other innovative programs are in the planning stage, some 
of which have been or will be submitted under various federal programs for 
possible funding. 

F. Teacher education and leadership preparation for outdoor education 

1. In-service education 

Teacher and leadership preparation have kept pace with the growth of 
outdoor education in Michigan. From the beginning there has been extensive 
in-service education of several types: that conducted by local school 

systems which have initiated programs; statewide and regional workshops 
and conferences; planning committees sponsored by or in cooperation with 
the Michigan Department of Education; workshops and conferences provided 
through colleges and universities and professional education organizations; 
campus and off-campus courses conducted by universities; and workshops 
and clinics conducted by the Outdoor Education Project of AAHPER and 
other professional organizations; and conservation summer courses for tea- 
chers conducted through the Department of Natural Resources in cooperation 
with universities. Many of these in-service education activities have been 
held in outdoor settings and camp conference centers, and have been de- 
signed to help teachers with their own programs in outdoor education. 

2. Graduate education 

Several universities in the State offer graduate work in outdoor ed- 
ucation for those who are in or expect to hold leadership positions in 
some phase of outdoor education. Since outdoor education is considered 
an area of emphasis and can be a part of graduate work in one of several 
major fields, some institutions offer work leading to the master's degree, 
specialist program, Ed.D, and Ph.D. Other institutions offer more 
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specialization in related fields such as conservation, environmental edu- 
cation, and outdoor recreation. 

3. Undergraduate education 

There has been very little by way of specialization in outdoor educa- 
tion at the undergraduate level. This is due largely to the fact that out- 
door education is not considered to be a content field, but is inter- 
disciplinary in character and is pertinent to many major areas in teacher 
education. Consequently, pre-service education relating to outdoor edu- 
cation is largely through an emphasis in existing courses and through 
selecting areas of study to provide good background such as science, con- 
servation education, human growth and development, curriculum, physical 
education, and others. There have been some developments in student tea- 
ching whereby prospective teachers in some of the student teaching centers 
have had a resident outdoor school experience with children. Much more 
needs to be done at the pre-service level in preparing teachers to work 
with children in out-of-classroom situations such as outdoor settings. 

IV. PLANNING TOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

In planning an outdoor education program, consideration should be given 
to the possibilities for outdoor experiences in the curriculum for grades K 
through 12. A good initial approach is the establishment of a study committee 
representative of stui .its, teachers, and parents. Such a committee needs to 
consider present activities relating to outdoor education, and project changes 
in accordance with needs and the potentials for a more complete program. In 
many instances, there are already instructional activities that involve outdoor 
learnings and a good beginning can be made in the improvement and extension of 
existing programs. From the beginning of planning, schools should call on the 
Michigan Department of Education for any assistance that might be given as well 
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as using consultants from colleges, universities and other agencies and organ- 
izations that might have services to render. 

Some procedures that might be followed by a study committee are suggested. 

1. Secure information concerning outdoor education through publications, films, 
and visitations. 

2. Make an inventory of community resources available in leadership, facilities 
and materials. 

3. Study the present school program to determine where beginning projects in 
outdoor education might be initiated. 

4. Recommend plans for action to the school administration, proposing pilot 
programs where there is already interest and readiness on the part of 
students and teachers. Some of the ingredients of a plan for administra- 
tion might include: 

a. Needed modifications of administrative patterns to facilitate pro- 
graming, such as modular scheduling, transportation, policies con- 
cerning use of available lands and facilities, and a needed beginning 
budget. 

b. A design for in-service education of teachers which would include 
visitations, workshops, and advanced study. 

c. Plan for continuous evaluation by students, teachers, and parents. 

d. Consultant services needed from the Michigan Department of Education 
and other agencies. 

In the program to be undertaken involves the use of lands and facilities 
other than school and community properties, information can be secured from 
the agencies or departments involved. Examples: State-owned outdoor centers, 

parks, recreation areas and forests- -Department of Natural Resources; private 
and agency camps--Michigan Camping Association; national forcsts--regional 
National Forest headquarters. 
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In general, planning for outdoor education should follow the same proce- 
dure as for other aspects of curriculum change. In schools where there are 
curriculum administrators and specialists, and a system for curriculum improve- 
ment, the machinery for outdoor education is ready-made. Usually the spark 
needed is the enthusiasm of teachers and leaders who are anxious to get a pro- 
gram under way and will assume initiative and responsibility for action. 

V. RESOURCES FOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Land and Facilities 

There are resources and facilities for outdoor education within reach of 
every community in Michigan. The State is fortunate to have open land areas 
scattered throughout all parts of Michigan. Ranging from locally administered 
parks to spacious state-owned forests and recreation lands, there are resources 
which may be used for education, and schools need only to contact the appro- 
priate public officials to secure their use. In addition to the lands, Michigan 
has facilities such as shelters and camps which also are available for school 
use. Many Michigan schools use the outdoor centers which are managed by the 
Department of Natural Resources for day field experiences and resident outdoor 
schools . 

The more-specific information which follows should be especially helpfu] 
for schools that are interested in securing State services, lands and facilities 
for outdoor education. 

State-operated outdoor centers . State-operated outdoor centers are of 
three types. One is the multiple-unit type facility with sleeping cabins and 
separate, centrally located unit latrines; another is a dormitory type with 
connecting toilet and shower facilities. These two types are characteristic 
of the larger camps in which separate buildings serve as lodge, dining hall 
and kitchen. The third type of camp is a single-unit type facility in which 
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all activities are housed in one building. All types are equipped with modem 
sanitary facilities, and are heated for year-around use. These outdoor centers 
are located in the State parks or recreation areas, usually situated on or 
near a lake that is developed for water sports and activities. 

Renting outdoor centers . State-owned outdoor centers are administered 
by the Parks Division of the Michigan Department of Natural Resources. Appli- 
cations for use of such facilities may be made to the resident park managers 
at any time. For complete details write to: Parks Division, Department of 

Natural Resources, Lansing, Michigan 48926. The procedures and costs for using 
outdoor centers are as follows: 

A. Fall, winter and spring use 

Use of outdoor centers during the fall, winter, and spring (Labor Day to 
Sunday nearest June 15) is governed by permits issued by resident park 
supervisors. Applications must be made directly to the park or area 
headquarters . 

1 . Weekend use 

A minimum rate of 604: per night has been established to include rent, 
fuel, and electricity based on the capacity of the individual centers. 

The outdoor centers are rented for a minimum of two nights (Friday 

and Saturday) with a guarantee rental based on approximately 2/3 capacity 

of the center or unit. 

2 . Weekday use 

The same unit charge system is used to establish the costs for weekday 
use of the centers, except for the following. No charge will be made 
for adult leaders or counselors of children's groups with a ratio of 
1 to 10 (one adult leader for ten children or fraction thereof) unless 
this leader-camper ratio is exceeded. The charge is based on 60$ per 
person per night. 
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3. Day use 

For day use, 25$ per camper per day (adult or child) or $10.00 minimum 
fee, whichever amount is greater. 

B. Summer use (Sunday nearest June 15 to Labor Day) 

The deposit for summer use shall be $50.00 per week except for groups of 
50 persons or less, in which case the deposit shall be equal to the min- 
imum number of campers as indicated on the list of outdoor centers. The 
deposit will apply on rental fee at time of check out. 

C. General regulations 

Official permits are required for use of the State-owned outdoor centers. 
Permits cannot be transferred or sublet, and no profit-making enterprises 
are permitted. In the event of damage or destruction to any State property 
or equipment, arrangements for payment of same shall be made with the park 
supervisor in camp before departure from the center. A list of outdoor 
centers may be obtained from the Parks Division of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. More details concerning the nature and use of 
outdoor centers is included in the list. 

School-owned facilities . Some schools contemplating extensive programs 
may desire to acquire their own facilities. When possible, it is suggested 
that school camps be located adjacent to state-owned land so that it will be 
necessary to provide only enough acreage for the physical plant. Under permit, 
the State-owned land may then be used for the activities portion of the school 
program. 

Other facilities . In addition to the State-managed outdoor centers, 
there are many private and agency camps in the State which are becoming avail- 
able for school use. A number of agencies and private camp owners have signi- 
fied an interest in renting their facilities, and a list of winterized camps 
has been compiled by the Department of Natural Resources and is available from 
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the Department upon request. 

Services from the Michigan Department of Education 

Since outdoor education is an integral part of a community education pro- 
gram, the Michigan Department of Education has many services available to 
schools which relate to outdoor education. The general and specific responsi- 
bilities vested in the State Board of Education are briefly described. 

General objectives . "Leadership and general supervision over all public 
education, including adult education and instructional programs in state insti- 
tutions, except as to institutions of higher education granting baccalauieate 
degrees, is vested in a state board of education. It shall serve as the gen- 
eral planning and coordinating body for all public education, including higher « 
education, and shall advise the legislature as to the financial requirements 
in connection therewith." (Sec. 3, Article 8, of the Michigan Constitution 
of 1963) 

Educational objectives . "The superintendent of public instruction shall 
have general supervision of general instruction in all public schools and in 
all state institutions that are educational in their character ..." 

"The superintendent of public instruction is hereby given supervision of 
all the private, denominational and parochial schools of this state ..." 
(Chapter 7, Sections 340.251 and 388.551 of the Michigan General School Laws) 

Types of consultant services available . 

• Identify problems and needs, and give leadership for program planning 

• Clarify the responsibility of school personnel, school boards and others 
regarding the school program. 

• Plan in-service education workshops, conferences, clinics, meetings, etc. 

• Foster public support for school programs. 

• Develop and distribute curriculum planning materials. 

• Work with teacher education institutions for the improvement of curricula. 
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• Visit local schools periodically to observe trends, promising practices 
and problems and to provide on-the-spot consultant services where approp- 
riate . 

•Help plan demonstration programs, pilot studies and other experimental 
program efforts. 

How to obtain resource help . Consultant service is available from the 
Department of Education by contacting the Department by telephone or letter. 

For information regarding school outdoor education programs call (517) 373-1484; 
or write: Michigan Department of Education, Bureau of Educational Services, 

Box 420, Lansing, Michigan 48902. 

Department of Natural Resources 

The Parks Division of the Michigan Department of Natural Resources is re- 
sponsible for its outdoor centers, parks, and recreation areas. These facilities 
are made available for use by the schools. If State facilities are to be used 
by the schools for their outdoor education activities, reservations must be made 
in accordance with the procedure previously outlined. The Michigan Department 
of Natural Resources, through its several divisions, within the limits of avail- 
able funds and personnel, provides assistance to the schools in helping* them 
develop their school camping programs. Assistance from the Parks Division may 
be obtained by writing the Park Manager of the park concerned. 

Resources available from Michigan Department of Natural Resources . South 
of the Bay City-Muskegon line, the Natural Resources Department will not furnish 
resource people to service youngsters at Outdoor Centers, whether State or 
privately owned. Naturalists have been assigned to provide interpretive services 
in a few of the southern Michigan recreation areas and these men may be able to 
spend up to one day with youngsters at their Outdoor Centers. Requests for their 
services should be made at the time of requesting reservations for use of an 
Outdoor Center. 
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General information about the use of the Outdoor Centers is available 



from the Parks Division, Michigan Department of Natural Resources, Lansing, 
Michigan 48926. 

Assistance in leadership training from the Department of Natural Resources 
may be obtained by pre-arrangement at the regional level by writing to the In- 
formation and Education Division, Department of Natural Re^turces, Regional 
Office--Marquette, Roscommon, or Lansing, whichever area is appropriate. 

Publications produced by the Department are available by request from the 
Publications Room, Michigan Department of Natural Resources, Mason Building, 
Lansing, Michigan 48926. A catalog of 16 mm. films available for free loan 
may also be secured from the Publications Room, 

Other $ervices--Consultants and Reso urce Le aders 

College and university personnel. 

County Agricultural Agents. 

Local health, physical education, and recreation personnel. 

Soil Conservation District personnel. 

Sportsmen’s clubs personnel. 

Michigan Department of Natural Resources personnel (for work with leaders). 

U. S. Soil Conservation Service Technicians, 

City foresters. 

Michigan Department of Public Health. 

Michigan Department of Social Services. 

Michigan Gem and Mineral Society. 

Audubon Club members. 

U. S. Forest Service personnel. 

Garden club members. 

Shooting, archery, fishing experts. 

Parents with special interests. 
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Scout, 4-H, FFA leaders. 



Izaak Walton League members. 

United Conservation Club members. 

VI . EVALUATION 

Since outdoor education is a development in curriculum and is interwoven 

4 

with many of the school's objectives and learning experiences in the various 
subject matter areas, methods of evaluation should be consistent with and a 
part of the general evaluation procedures for the school. This is to say that 
the "outdoor aspects" of a school program cannot be measured independently from 
what occurs in the classroom before and after the outdoor experience. The pro- 
cess of evaluation is further complicated by the fact that the outcomes of out- 
door education are in terms of attitudes, concepts and values as well as in 
the acquisition of facts. It thus becomes more than turning an "evaluation 
spotlight" on short field trips or a five-day resident school experience. There 
is need, however, for a continuing evaluation of educational programs, including 
outdoor education, in school systems using a variety of measuring devices. 

Some instruments for evaluating certain results of outdoor education activities 
have been devised and used by schools. Most of them are of an "opinionnaire" 
type given to students, teachers, and parents, and designed for a special ex- 
perience, such as a resident outdoor school. These are often helpful in inter- 
preting and justifying a program to the school administration, board of education, 
and citizens. It would be well for schools to design their own evaluation forms 
for the various aspects of outdoor education to be measured. Simple forms 
which might be adapted for use will be found in the Appendix. 

Some research has been done in outdoor education through doctoral dis- 
sertations, some of which have significance for the evaluation of various as- 
pects of outdoor education. A summary of dissertations written during the 
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period from the 1930's to date, has been prepared by the Outdoor Education 
Project of the American Association for Health, Physcial Education, and Rec- 
reation.* There is always a need for continuous evaluation and research in 
the quest for more effective learning experiences, including outdoor education. 
Some of the programs that have been under way for a period of years would lend 
themselves to longitudinal studies. Some of the general aspects of an outdoor 
education program needing research and evaluation include ;he effectiveness 
of informal experiences in an outdoor environment with respect to changes in 
behavior, in human relations, better self concept, solving conservation and 
environmental quality problems, constructive use of time through outdoor in- 
terests and pursuits, and the vitalization of learning as related to perfor- 
mance in the classroom. There is also a need for the study of the changes in 
the teacher that accrue through participation in outdoor experiences, partic- 
ularly in the resident outdoor school. These possible changes would include 
teaching methods and student-teacher relationships. 

Outdoor education has implications for teacher preparation, particularly 
in student teaching experiences in informal outdoor settings and an emphasis 
on the use of the outdoors in teaching methods courses. There have been enough 
programs in Michigan in pre-service and in-service education of teachers to 
provide a basis for effective evaluation and further research. 

The emphasis on evaluation in the ESEA Title I and Title III programs 
should help stimulate better evaluation and research procedures in such educ- 
ational programs. The results of several of the Title III programs relating 
to outdoor education provide some criteria and results in some aspects of out- 
door education. Information about these programs is available from the Michigan 
Department of Education. 

*"Research in Outdoor Education" Cl969). Copies may be obtained from: Outdoor 

Education Project, Julian W. Smith, Director, 403 Erickson Hall, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 48823. 
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APPENDIX 



Sample Evaluation Forms 



U/-v- 




(SCHOOL DISTRICT) 



RESIDENT OUTDOOR SCHOOL PROGRAM 
PARENT REACTIONS 



School 



Outdoor Center 
Dates of 
Outdoor School 



Dear Parent : 

Your boy or girl has just returned from a week at our resident outdoor school. 
The outdoor center was used to provide worthwhile educational experiences 
which could not be provided as well in any other situation. 

We are most interested in your reactions to the outdoor school experience for 
your child (or children) and in your suggestions for improvement. Your 
response to the following questions, as well as your general comments, will 
be most helpful. 



Principal Curriculum Coordinator 



1. Had your child been to an outdoor school before? Yes No 

2. Would you be willing to send your child again? Yes No 

Why? 



3. What are some of the observable outcomes and learnings? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

4. What part of the experience do you feel was most valuable? 



5. Suggestions and general comments; 



Signature of Parent 
Date 



[SCHOOL DISTRICT) 



RESIDENT OUTDOOR SCHOOL PROGRAM 
TEACHER REACTIONS 



TO: Teachers Accompanying Students to the Outdoor School 



We sincerely hope that the week at the outdoor school was a pleasant experience 
which contributed to the achievement of the educational objectives of our 
school system. We would appreciate your frank comments in answer to the fol- 
lowing questions, in order to improve the outdoor school program in the future. 



Curriculum Coordinator 



What did you especially enjoy in the week's experiences? 



What didn't you enjoy? 



What are some of the values that you feel were gained by the students from 
their experience? 



What suggestions do you have for improvement? 



Name and school 
Outdoor center 



Dates of the 
Outdoor School 



(SCHOOL DISTRICT') 



OPINION OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS ABOUT CHANGES IN PUPIL ATTITUDES 
AFTER THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 



School 

Dates of the 
Outdoor School 



Outdoor Center 
Attended 



1. Were any of the children more helpful in doing classroom and associated 

tasks after they returned from the outdoor school? Yes No 

Comment s : 

2. Has your group's attitude toward school work changed since the experience? 

Yes No Comments: 



3. Do your children show an increased interest in the various learning areas? 

Science: Yes No Social Studies: Yes No 

Communication arts: Yes No Physical education: Yes No 

Art: Yes No Music: Yes No 

Math: Yes No Others: 

Comments : 

4. Do you feel that the group as a whole or any particular individual profited 

especially? Yes No How? 



5. In considering the total effect of the week in the outdoor center, do you 
feel that the experience has been of any value in improving your teaching? 
Yes No How? 



6. As a result of spending a week with your class at the outdoor school, do 

you note any difference in your understanding or relationship with the class? 
Yes No Comments: 



7. In your opinion, what would be the greatest value derived from the program? 



8. Have you noticed any change in acceptance of pupils who were usually "left 
out" previous to the experience? Yes No Comments: 



9. Did any of the children show greater self-reliance after returning? 
Yes No Comments: 
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o 



10. As a result of their outdoor experience, do pupils seem more considerate 
of others? Yes No Comments: 



11. Did any of the "behavior problems" change for the better after the experi- 
ence? Had none Yes No Comments: 



12. What reactions have you had from parents? 



13. What reactions have you had from children? 



14. Did children show improvement in health practices after returning from the 
trip? Yes No In what ways? 



15. What changes, if any, does an outdoor school experience cause you to make 
in your teaching methods? 



16. What suggestions would you offer to improve the program? 



Name (optional) 

Pat e 

* 

o 

ERLC 



